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Happy  the  man  whose  scribbling  passion  flows 
Serenely  only  in  the  line  of  prose  : 

Whose  mind,  content  with  triumphs  single, 

Ne’er  ventures  in  the  realms  of  jingle  ; 

Who  passed  the  trying  time  of  youth, 

(  The  soft,  Soph’moric  age,  forsooth,) 

Unpestered  by  that  epidemic 
So  fatal  to  each  academic, 

Which  is  of  language  the  confectionary, 

Boiled  down  from  Walker’s  Rhyming  Dictionary. 

Relentless  fate  that  ne’er  a  friend  arose 
To  caution  me  to  stick  to  prose — 

For  though  a  score  of  years  and  more 
Had  passed  away  since  rhyming  bore 
No  graver  task  than  college  fun, 

Mere  jingle  used  to  introduce  a  pun, 

My  Alma  Mater  ne’er  forgot  the  crime, 

And  eight  months  since,  despite  the  lapse  of  time, 
Woke  from  her  rest  and  long  recluse, 

And  strove  to  galvanize  mv  buried  muse. 

Alas  !  that  in  a  generous  hour 
I  yielded  to  the  cogent  power 
Of  old  associations,  potent  still 
To  fill  my  heart  with  many  a  thrill 
Of  sweet  emotion.  But  for  me 
Unlucky  ’twas,  for  don’t  you  see 
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That  one  bad  turn  begot  another : 

For  when  our  kind,  persistent  Brother 
Ferriere  here,  egged  on  by  Bob  M’Grath 
And  Clark  and  Mitchell,  every  path 
Of  safe  retreat  was  surely  closed  ; 

To  get  away,  though  so  disposed, 

On  them  made  not  the  least  impression  : 

So  I  surrendered  at  discretion. 

And  yet  ’tis  plain  enough  to  me,  ■ 

And  you  yourselves  must  surely  see 
How  grave  an  error  the  committee  made 
In  choosing  me:  that  fickle  jade, 

My  muse,  won’t  travel  in  the  traces, 

And  disregards  poetic  paces : 

Our  duties  the  committee  should  transpose — 

*  Give  Douglas  rhyme,  and  me  the  prose. 

And  yet  I  should  not  render  more  excuse, 

J  y 

For  three  full  times  I  hastened  to  refuse 
The  honor  urgently  conferred  : 

The  declination  Ferriere  ne’er  heard, 

But  dwelt  on  past  associations  ’til 
My  heart  refused  to  supplement  my  will. 

The  memories  of  sixteen  years  gone  by 
Passed  in  review  before  my  mental  eye  : 

I  saw  the  boys,  with  mystery  profound, 

Enter  my  college  room  my  “views  to  sound,” 
And  then  by  devious  routes  and  places, 
Through  endless  labyrinthian  mazes, 

Blindfold  we  passed  the  outer  room, 

And  stood  within  in  reverential  gloom. 

The  clammy  skull  which,  underneath  my  hand, 
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Bespoke  my  kinship  to  that  other  land ; 

The  solemn  oath,  the  unclothed  eyes, 

The  hearty  welcomes  and  the  glad  surprise. 

Came  all  at  once  with  overwhelming  force, 

And  banished  every  thought,  of  course. 

Of  longer  holding  out  ’gainst  such 
A  friend,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 

Ah,  happy  hours  !  when  life  no  lesson  brought 
More  grave  than  those  which  text-books  taught ; 
When  friendship  was  without  a  taint 
Of  selfish  ends,  and  no  restraint 
Repressed  the  wild  impulse  of  youth. 

Other  than  was  best,  forsooth  ; 

When  temperance  views  were  strangely  undefined. 

And  stomachs  all  were  copper-lined  ; 

When  nightly  bouts  extended  to  the  dawning. 

With  scarce  a  headache  in  the  morning  ; 

When  study  was  our  worst  of  ills, 

* 

And  happy  fathers  footed  all  the  bills, 

Xor  stopped  to  question  e'en  the  Proctor's. 

Much  less  the  items  in  the  Doctor's, 

Where  “  colds  ”  became  the  trite  expression 
For  every  vouthful  indiscretion. 

What  floods  of  recollections  fill  my  soul 
When  menfiry  calls  the  early  roll 
Of  those  who,  fifteen  years  ago, 

With  youthful  fervor  all  a-glow, 

Met  in  Conventions  to  discuss  the  situation. 
Zealous  as  if  they  served  the  nation; 

Moved  and  amended,  mixed  and  made  things  clear. 
And  “saved  the  country”  for  another  year. 
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Mitchell  and  Pechin,  McGrath,  (both  Bob  and  John,) 
Lathrop,  Whitehead,  Dickson,  du  Ponts,  more  than  one, 
Lammot  and  Guillou,  Penrose  and  McCall, 

Burns,  Slape  and  Parker,  Watters — all 
These  and  full  a  hundred  more — 

Wise  in  their  counsels,  always  on  the  floor, 

And  wiser  still  when,  dinner  half-consumed, 

The  lively  wine  its  potent  sway  assumed. 

My  pen  is  weak  to  adequately  pay 

A  proper  tribute  to  that  glorious  day 

When  “feathers”  always  had  the  best  of  “  fuss,” 

And  all  the  wisdom  died  with  us. 

In  vain  I  conjure  my  reluctant  muse. 

Unmoved,  she  ventures  to  refuse  : 

The  task  is  more  than  she  can  do. 

I  leave  it,  then,  to  each  of  you 
To  fill,  in  memory,  the  by-gone  years, 

Their  joys  and  griefs,  their  smiles  and  tears, 

While  I  another  theme  pursue — 

Quite  foreign  to  the  day,  ’tis  true  ; 

But  let  him  strive  who  courage  hath, 

To  keep  his  Muse  within  the  path 
Marked  out  by  rigid  square  and  rule, 

He’ll  find  himself  a  helpless  fool ; 

The  Muse,  like  women  of  to-day, 

Despite  restraint,  will  have  her  way. 
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POLITICAL  AMBITION. 

.  A  SATIRK. 


McFeeny  was  rich  !  There  isn't  a  doubt 
That,  turning  his  money-bags  inside  out, 

He  could  count  more  cash  than  a  country  bank — 
In  all  his  ventures  there  wasn’t  a  blank — 

And  cash  with  him  stood  in  place  of  rank. 

’Tis  true  McFeeny’s  birth  was  high , 

In  a  tenement  house,  first  floor - from  the  sky  : 

And  his  parents  wrere  also  high ,  (from  rum,) 

And  made  swift  tracks  to  kingdom  come — 

Which  left  poor  Mac  in  no  worse  plight. 

For  he’d  always  had  his  way  to  fight ; 

And  when  his  parents  were  out  of  the  way. 

There  were  two  mouths  less  to  swallow  the  pay. 
Full  scant,  indeed,  which  Mac  eked  out 
By  gathering  rags  or  running  about 
On  errands  for  Alderman  Grogan’s  bar, 

In  James  street,  sign  of  the  Golden  Spar. 

The  scene,  New  York — you  know  at  once. 

For  in  all  this  land  there  isn’t  a  dunce 
That  does  not  know  that  the  political  mill 
Is  run  in  New  York  by  a  whisky  still, 

And  city  officials  are  made  and  damned 
In  the  very  school  where  Mac  was  crammed. 

But  Mac  was  shrewd,  and  early  saw 
That  rum  and  ruin,  by  nature’s  law, 

Go  hand  in  hand  :  and  though  he  sold 
The  unholy  stuff,  ’twas  for  love  of  gold, 

And  so  at  twenty  Mac  was  known 
As  the  “  Boss”  of  a  gin-mill  all  his  own, 
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“  Train  up  a  child  ” — the  adage  is  trite  : 

But  here  was  a  boy  who’d  had  to  fight 
His  rugged  way,  as  best  he  might  : 

And  had  he  followed  his  parent’s  rule, 

Would  have  been  head-boy  in  the  devil’s  school. 

He  wasn’t  a  saint,  for  saints  don’t  grow 
In  gardens  watered  by  rum,  you  know — 

At  least  not  now  :  though  in  early  days, 

Ere  temperance  set  our  land  a-blaze, 

E’en  parsons  sought  a  spiritual  glow 
From  New-England  rum,  and  loved  the  foe, 
With  Scripture  sanction  for  doing  so. 

“  For,”  reasoned  they,  “we  are  plainly  told 
To  love  our  enemies.”  In  fact,  the  world 
Is  full  of  searchers  after  truth 
That  gives  an  excuse  for  sin,  forsooth  ; 

And  there  isn’t  a  text  within  the  covers 
Of  the  sacred  Book  more  quoted  by  lovers 
Of  ardent  spirits,  than  Paul’s  mistake 
In  commending  wine  for  the  stomach’s  sake. 

Now  Mac’s  strong  weakness  was  love  of  gold, 
No  new  complaint,  but  really  old 
As  truth  itself,  and  far  more  common — 

A  weakness,  possibly,  that  some  one 
May  know  of  his  neighbor,  tho’  of  course 
You  will  not  saddle  the  proper  horse — 

For  like  as  not  the  very  best  fit 

Is  to  saddle  yourself,  and  take  the  bit. 

The  way  to  wealth,  and  thence  to  fame, 

Mac  saw  was  the  road  that  Aldermen  came  ; 
The  groggery  first,  where  voters  met 
And  wove  the  mesh  of  the  partizan  net — 

Then  at  elections  to  muster  his  men, 

Vote  early  and  often :  and  failing  then 
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To  carry  the  day,  to  surround  the  poll 
And  stuff  the  box,  and  thus  to  roll 
A  majority  up,  past  all  dispute — 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  a  time  remote : 

For  virtue  and  politics  have  met  and  kissed, 
Corruption  and  lying  are  both  dismissed  ; 
Politicians  have  got  their  ascension  robe, 

And  Cummings  may  now  consume  the  globe. 

Twenty  years  passed,  and  twenty-one. 

And  Mac’s  pipe-laying  was  well  begun  ; 

He  knew  the  aldermen  all  by  heart, 

And  every  point  in  the  political  chart ; 

Was  first  at  a  fight  and  last  at  a  fire, 

And  held  the  pipe  by  general  desire, 

And  in  all  his  ward,  as  workers  ran, 

There  wasn’t  another  so  “  useful  man" — 

A  phrase  oft  heard  and  much  abused  ; 

A  useful  man  is  a  man  to  be  used . 

Thus  little  by  little  Mac  gained  in  power ; 
From  morn  to  night  his  whiskey-bower 
Was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Sixth  Ward  rough, 
And  this  was  the  most  important  stuff 
In  other  days — we  can’t  say  now, 

For  the  greater  the  truth,  the  laws  allow, 

The  greater  the  libel :  to  this  we  bow 
A  meek  assent,  and  thus,  forsooth, 

Escape  the  penalty  of  telling  the  truth. 

Till  twenty-five  Mac  plied  his  trade, 

And  many  officials  spoiled  and  made  : 

When  his  ambition  spread  its  wing 
To  fly  within  that  famous  Ring 
Whose  power  surpassed,  in  fancy’s  flights, 
Aladdin’s  ring  in  “  Arabian  Nights.” 

The  approach  was  slow  despite  the  cry 
“  Facilis  descensus  av-er-ni.” 
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The  line  is  bad,  but  the  adage  is  true, 

And  I  thought  that  here  ’twould  never  dn 
For  an  Alumnus  to  read  a  poem  to  you 
Without  a  classic  allusion  or  two. 

But  tempus  fugit — -Jly-time  came, 

And  Mac  buzzed  into  his  long-sought  fame  ; 

Banners,  emblazoned  with  Mac’s  full  name. 

Spanned  the  streets  throughout  his  ward, 

And  James  McFeeny  grew  proud  as  a  lord : 

And  prouder  still  when  the  official  vote, 

With  such  additions  as  would  promote 
His  “election  by  the  popular  will,” 

(A  borrowed  phrase  from  the  repeating  mill,) 

Showed  James  McFeeny’s  election  sure. 

Then  Alderman  Mac  swelled  more  and  more — 

A  Broadway  tailor  was  called  to  him, 

And  made  a  new  man  of  Alderman  Jim  : 

Outside,  I  mean,  for  the  inside  blots — 

Well,  the  leopard  (at  thirty)  can’t  change  his  spots. 

Yet  there  came  a  change :  ’twas  a  sight  to  see 
Alderman  McFeeny  at  thirty-three, 

With  a  paunch  so  round  he  couldn’t  stoop. 

The  normal  result  of  turtle  soup : 

A  shirt  adorned  with  a  gorgeous  frill, 

And  a  diamond  pin  of  the  finest  skill, 

As  large  as  the  bulb  of  a  daffodil ; 

A  velvet  vest,  and  all  the  rest 

Of  his  bodily  rig  was  made  of  the  best 

That  money  could  buy — though,  ’tmust  be  confessed, 

The  vulgar  and  sometimes  envious  crowd 

Thought  Jim’s  display  a  “  trifle  loud.” 

The  saloon  he  sold,  as  rather  low, 

And  purchased  a  whiskey  still  or  so  : 

A  distinction  without  a  difference  ?  Yes  ; 

One  kills  by  the  barrel  and  one  by  the  glass. 

But  he  stuck  to  the  boys,  and  they  to  him  ; 

When  bad  luck  came  they  sent  for  Jim. 
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Bad  luck,  you  know,  is  when  a  thief 
Is  unexpectedly  brought  to  grief : 

Or  when,  in  sporting  phrase,  a  plug 
Strikes  out  and  mashes  his  neighbor’s  mug, 
Or  brains  a  foe,  and  the  offended  law 
Lays  on  the  culprit  judicial  paw. 

Thus  many  a  rogue  whose  brutal  face 
In  Sing  Sing  should  have  found  a  place, 
Escaped  that  fate. 

And  cheated  the  State 
When  Jim  took  hold  of  the  prisoner  s  case. 

He  was  always  around  “with  a  single  eye,” 
And  had  his  finger  in  every  pie 
Where  the  plums  were  rich.  I  do  not  mean 
That  Jim  was  reckless  in  ways  unclean  : 

But  he  was  always  open  to  being  “  seen.” 

To  call  this  bribery  I  don’t  pretend, 

It’s  taking  a  fee  to  oblige  a  friend. 

When  legislators  versed  in  laws, 

Unmindful  of  their  country’s  cause, 

Befoul  their  hands  with  giant  bribes : 

When  Congress  is  disgraced  with  tribes 
Of  reckless  rogues,  whose  tainted  name 
Should  damn  them  to  eternal  shame  : 

When  voters,  deaf  to  patriot  calls, 

Send  rascals  to  the  nation’s  halls, 

Who  can  so  blame  the  lesser  crime 
Of  him,  the  subject  of  my  rhyme, 

Whose  early  training,  far  less  ample, 

Did  not  dissuade  from  their  example  ? 

The  race  for  fortune  and  for  fame 
Makes  mortals  play  a  desperate  game. 
There’s  many  a  Faust  who  walks  the  street, . 
Who  neither  death  nor  hell  shall  cheat, 
Upon  whose  soul,  in  letters  evil, 

Is  branded  “  Mortgaged  to  the  Devil.” 
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Obsta  principiis- — once  begun. 

The  downward  course  is  easily  run. 

Our  hero  proves  the  sentiment, 

For  ere  another’s  year  was  spent 
To  Albany  McFeeny  went,  i 
An  Assemblyman  in  a  wider  sphere. 

Where  jobs  were  large,  and  votes  were  dear : 
Where  “  Erie  ”  and  “  Central,”  and  such  as  that 
Were  always  known  to  cut  up  fat — 

And  Mac  was  sure  to  have  his  slice. 

For  every  patriot  has  his  price. 

Now  don’t  imagine  because  I  chose 
New  York  as  the  scene  of  my  rhyming  prose. 
That  it  is  so  very  much  worse  than  others 
Of  its  six-and-thirty  censorious  brothers — 

For  wherever  it  turns,  the  unbiased  eye 
May  find  corruption  ’neath  every  sky. 

But  pudor  vetat — shame  forbids  : 

Besides  ’tis  written  within  the  lids 
Of  the  Sacred  Book  that  a  man  must  try 
To  remove  the  beam  from  his  own  eye, 

Before  in  his  neighbor’s  he  should  pry. 

’Tis  a  mathematical  puzzle  to  me 
How  men  can  be  perfectly  honest  on  three 
Dollars  a  day, 

The  usual  pay, 

And  entertain  with  a  princely  hand, 

With  segars  and  whiskey  of  finest  brand, 

In  the  best  hotels — and  there  wasn’t  a  man 
So  great  as  Mac  at  the  “  Delavan.” 

His  rooms  were  really  more  popular  far 
Than  ever  was  Jim  McFeeny’s  bar  : 

For  the  liquors  lined  the  cupboard  shelf. 

And  every  visitor  helped  himself — 

To  topers  a  very  congenial  way, 

Plenty  to  drink  and  nothing  to  pay. 
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Jim  had  a  Pauline  end  in  view  : 

He  said  “  I  want  not  yours  but  you.” 

’Twas  there  men  met,  their  schemes  to  plan. 

For  Jim  was  truly  a  working  man  ; 

He  wasn’t  learn’d,  and  used  to  boast 
That  his  education  hadn’t  cost 
As  many  months  or  as  many  dollars 
As  he’d  fingers  and  toes  :  and  as  for  scholars, 
They  were  always  slow — not  practical  men, 
Good  for  nothing — not  one  in  ten. 

For  college  he  had  a  sovereign  contempt, 

A  place,  he  said,  where  youths  unkempt 
And  scarcely  fledged,  aped  manly  airs, 

And  plotted  rebellion  at  morning  prayers, 

And  run  it  with  such  infatuation 
As  to  give  it  an  annual  celebration. 

For  Latin  and  Greek  he  saw  no  use, 

And  mathematics  were  all  abstruse, 

And  no  earthly  good.  “  If  a  man  is  able 
To  say  the  multiplication  table 
And  do  the  simplest  sort  of  sums, 

’Tis  all  he  needs  for  whatever  comes  ; 

And  as  for  German,  and  French,  and  Spanish, 
They  only  make  people  snobbish  and  clannish.” 
He  didn’t  believe  “  in  no  such  things,” 

He  wanted  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  brings 
The  largest  money  recompense  : 

And  that,  he  thought,  was  good  hard  sense. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  session  was  ended,  all  jobs  were  over, 

And  Mac  had  fairly  reveled  in  clover  : 

His  bank  account  had  as  monstrous  grown 
As  if  he  had  worked  a  mint  of  his  own. 

At  Albany,  Mac  was  cock  of  the  walk, 

But  a  rooster  there  is  a  hen  in  New  York, 
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And  in  spite  of  all  his  political  capers, 

His  name  was  seldom  seen  in  the  papers. 

Now  Mac  knew  the  worth  of  the  public  press, 
And  whatever  he  did  ’twas  his  happiness 
To  see  it  blazoned  in  printer’s  ink — 

A  vanity  not  uncommon,  I  think  ; 

For  there’s  many  a  man,  and  woman,  too, 

(You  know,  of  course,  that  I  don’t  mean  you,) 
Who  think  to  be  named  in  the  papers  rare  sport, 
Only  not  in  the  “  Deaths  ”  or  “  Police  Report.” 

So  Mac  adopted  the  usual  plan, 

Entrusting  the  work  to  one  of  his  clan. 

Of  giving  himself  a  serenade 
On  his  return,  with  a  large  parade, 

Torchlights  and  supper,  with  plenty  to  drink, 

Till  half  his  supporters,  unable  to  think, 

Were  so  blind  drunk  they  couldn’t  wink. 

Of  course  the  spirited  daily  press 
Published  reports  of  Mac’s  address. 

'Twas  read  by  him,  but  wisely  penned, 

As  we  happen  to  know,  by  a  faithful  friend  ; 

In  fact  ’twas  for  sale  on  all  the  stands 
Bbfore  it  was  out  of  McFeeny’s  hands, 

Or,  rather,  his  mouth,  for  that  is  the  way 
Orations  are  uttered  in  this  our  day  : 

And  if  you  desire  this  statement  to  probe, 

I  cite  you  for  proof,  the  “  Congressional  Globe.” 

This  reception  business,  and  serenade, 

Is  only  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade  ; 

The  recipient  always  pays  for  the  band, 

And  then,  in  accents  modest  and  bland, 

Declares  his  surprise,  and  thanks  his  respected 
Friends  for  a  compliment  so  unexpected. 

So  Mac  was  at  home,  and  he  went  to  work 
With  the  vim  of  the  traditional  Turk  : 

Why  Turk,  I  never  could  understand, 
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Unless  the  having  twelve  wives  on  hand 
At  once,  the  same  be  it  more  or  less, 

Makes  the  Turk’s  a  very  hard  case. 

It  would  be  here — you  know  the  adage, 

“  One  wife  is  more  than  most  can  manage.” 

Now  Mac  had  none  ;  l  am  sorry  to  say 
His  ambition  didn’t  run  that  way. 

The  women  were  fearfully,  wonderf’lly  wrought, 

But  in  love’s  sweet  meshes  he  never  was  caught  ; 

For  marriage  he  ranked  ’mongst  avoidable  ills, 

’Twas  a  fancy  insane,  to  pay  milliner’s  bills — 

And  the  bonnets,  he  said,  were  so  very  puny, 

He  couldn’t  see  any  return  for  his  money  : 

And  as  for  the  rest  of  the  fashionable  rig, 

Panniers  and  every  such  thing-a-ma-jig, 

They  were  myst’ries  to  him,  and  he  didn’t  aspire, 

By  yielding  to  matrimonial  desire, 

To  jump  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

What  he  wanted  was  different  game, 

Another  step  on  the  ladder  of  fame  : 

To  him  it  was  up,  but,  strange  to  say, 

It  is  commonly  counted  the  other  way  : 

Congressional  yearnings  his  soul  consumed, 

And  his  final  hold  on  virtue  was  doomed. 

That  year  saw  unusual  competition, 

As  to  who  should  sell  himself  to  perdition  ; 

There  were  fat  “  takes  ”  in  Congress,  land-jobbing  and  such, 
And  men  who  had  little  now  hankered  for  much. 

The  war  was  in  progress,  and  chances  were  many, 

Thro’  contracts,  of  turning  a  dubious  penny  ; 

And  Mac,  with  his  honors,  grew  covetous  too, 

Of  the  spoils  which  so  well  he  knew  how  to  pursue. 

The  convention  was  packed  with  Mac’s  every  supporter, 

For  money  and  favors  he  had  lavished  like  water, 

Or,  a  simile  more  appropriate  still, 

Like  whiskey  and  water — for  every  gin  mill 
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In  McFeeny’s  whole  district  had  special  instruction 
To  fill  Mac’s  allies  to  the  extent  of  their  suction. 

The  greatest  excitement  pervaded  the  hall  ; 

Mac’s  henchmen  were  previously  ordered  to  bawl 
Like  madmen  whenever  a  traitor  should  dare 
To  speak  other  name  of  a  candidate  there 
Than  Mac  “  the  unterrified,  honest  and  true, 

The  patriot,  statesman,  and  only  true  blue 

And,  in  brief,  ’mid  the  worse  than  chaotic  confusion, 

And  ballot-box  stuffing,  and  fraud  and  collusion, 

Our  Mac  was  declared,  without  further  dissension, 

The  unanimous  choice  of  the  (hem  !)  party  convention. 
You  thought  I  was  going  to  mention  the  name 
Of  the  party — but  really  I  think  that  the  same 
Description  will  fit  to  both  sides,  sans  abuse, 

And  my  sauce  for  the  gander’s  as  good  for  the  goose. 

His  partizans  shouted  until  they  were  hoarse, 

And  the  serenade  followed,  a  matter  of  course. 

The  opposite  party  then  set  up  their  man, 

And  the  papers  pitched  in  on  the  usual  plan  ; 

And  if  half  that  was  said  in  that  battle  of  ink 
Were  true  of  the  candidates,  sure  there’s  no  sink 
In  this  world  below,  or  the  one  below  this, 

Or  even  in  Dante’s  unfathomed  abyss, 

Where  punishment  adequate  could  be  imposed 
For  such  sins  as  those  virtuous  papers  disclosed. 

To  announce  Mac’s  election  is  simply  to  say 
That  the  Ring  had  it  pretty  much  all  their  own  way. 

And  here  I  must  stop.  Mac’s  position  was  firm  ; 

He  was  chosen  last  Autumn  to  fill  a  new  term. 

'Tis  therefore  but  common  discretion,  I’m  sure, 

To  stop  where  I  am,  for  should  I  say  more 
It  might  bring  upon  me  that  dreadful  sensation 
Produced  by  Congressional  investigation. 

Besides  it’s  not  handsome  to  follow  a  man 
When  he’s  fallen  from  virtue  as  far  as  he  can — 

And  what  can  be  worse  than  a  Congressman’s  berth,, 

Until  he  at  last  takes  his  leave  of  the  earth. 

^  , 

If  a  moral  you  seek,  you  must  find  it  alone  : 

McFeeny  still  lives — and  my  duty  is  done. 


